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3 
THE PROPOSED FIVE-POWER CONFERENCE. 


N September 18 Mr. Eden handed to the diplomatic repre- 

sentatives of France, Germany, Italy and Belgium a Note 

containing a formal invitation to the Governments of those 
countries to attend a conference in London of the five so-called 
Locarno Powers. This invitation was really in the nature of a 
reminder of the one originally sent to the German and Italian 
Governments by Great Britain, France and Belgium on July 24 
last, immediately after the London discussions of the previous day, 
a reminder which may be regarded as more than timely if the 
attempt to negotiate an agreement to replace Locarno is not to 
be abandoned altogether. The reasons why the original invitation, 
though accepted, did not lead to an early meeting of the Powers 
concerned are many, and before saying anything of the develop- 
ments which have made a repetition of it necessary, it may be 
useful to trace shortly the events of the past six months, since, that 
is, the German denunciation of the Locarno Treaty created a new 
situation in the relations of the Western European Powers. 

The first effects of Herr Hitler’s action in March were the 
formulation of new proposals in London on March 19, a reply to 
these by Germany, with a new peace plan, on March 31, and the 
publication of a French plan on April 8. These have all been 
dealt with somewhat fully in previous articles in the Bulletin,' 
and will not be further referred to here. The German proposals 


_led to the British Government addressing to Berlin a number of 


enquiries as to the interpretation of certain points,? as to which 
Mr. Eden stated in Parliament on May 6 that the Government 
wanted ‘‘to make a period of crisis a period of opportunity ” ; 
they had therefore examined the proposals with great care and 
wished to discuss certain points more closely with the German 
Government. Previously to this Lord Halifax, speaking in the 
House of Lords on April 8, had pointed out that there were serious 
gaps in Herr Hitler’s proposals and, incidentally, he asked how 
there could be confidence between nations if the principle that 
the necessities of a State justified anything were maintained. 

That -Herr Hitler himself did not think his proposals open to 
criticism was evident from the references he made to them in his 
May Day speech in Berlin. He then described his plan as “a 
great offer—not a piece of juristic sophistry, but sensible, simple 
and clear,” and suggested that attempts to belittle its value 
could be traced to the ‘ small international clique that only lives 
to arouse hatred among the peoples.”’ 

The questions raised, however, by certain statements in the 
plan required a concise answer if real progress were to ) be made 


(1) Vide the issues of April 4 ond. Apeil 25 last, Vol. XII, Nos, 19, 20 and 21. 





(2) The British questionnaire, which was published on May 8. Cmd. 5175. 
Vide the Bulletin of May 23, page 27, for a summary. 
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in the settlement of Europe. One argument used, for instance: 
if given general application, might give rise to doubt as tp 
Germany’s view about the maintenance in force of any agreement 
which might be said to have its origin in the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty ; while another? appeared to draw a distinction 
between the Reich and the German nation. The British question. 
naive, therefore, asked ‘“‘ whether Germany now considers that a 
point has been reached at which she can signify that she recognizes 
and intends to respect the existing territorial and political status 
of Europe, except in so far as this might be subsequently modified 
by free negotiation and agreement.”’ 

A further point was that it was not clear, from statements 
made in Berlin at different times, whether Germany considered the 
limitation of air forces on the basis of parity to be a possibility 
or not. Herr Hitler had suggested this on May 21, 1935,° but 
in the following December he told the British Ambassador that 
the Franco-Soviet Pact made this impossible. 

Among the questions on which assurances were asked for were 
the following: As Germany expressed a readiness to re-enter 
the League the British Government assumed that no difficulty 
would arise as regards the conformity of the proposed non- 
aggression pacts with the obligations of League members, and that 
their operation would take place within the framework of the 
Covenant. 

Further, as to non-interference with the affairs of other States, 
did Herr Hitler confirm his statement of May 21, 1935 that he 
would agree to an international arrangement to prevent all attempts 
at interference from outside in the affairs of other States ? 

Finally, information was asked for as to how Germany would 
define the phrase “ the separation of the Covenant from its basis 
in the Versailles Treaty setting.” 

To this questionnaire no reply has ever been received. To 
judge from statements in the German press this is not only because 
of an objection to what was regarded as a form of cross-examination,' 
but also to the feeling that it would be impossible to answer some 
of the questions in a manner which could be acceptable to the 
enquirer. Thus, on the subject of air limitation the development 
of the air strength of the Soviet Union has materially altered the 
position, and, as the Berlin Weekly pointed out on May 13, even 
in the event of a regional agreement for limitation in the west the 





(1) Vide paragraph 6 of the German Memorandum. The French Memorandum 
of April 8 was very critical of these points: Vide Bulletin of April 25, 1936, page 7 
et seq. 

(2) Vide paragraph 4 of the Memorandum. 

(3) That is, after the signature of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

(4) Herr Frick, in a speech on the conclusion of the Agreement with Austria 


in July, said that Germany would not allow herself to be treated like a schoolboy 
in an examination, nor would she prepare homework in the form of a questionnaire 
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Soviet air power could not be disregarded, as it was allied with 
Czechoslovakia and France. Later, after the decision of the 
Soviet Government to reduce the age for calling men to the colours, 
the Berliner Tageblatt* stated that Germany would now have to 
reckon with the Soviet air strength additionally to that of England, 
France and Belgium. 

As time went on developments in other countries made Germany 
less and less inclined to meet the British view as to the advisability 
of replying to the points raised by the British Government. The 
strikes in France, and especially the occupation of factories by 
workers, the rebellion in Spain, which followed a period of serious 
social unrest throughout June, and the success achieved in the 
policy of bilateral pacts by the conclusion of the agreement with 
Austria all led Herr Hitler to reserve his attitude and refuse to 
make any move which might result in trying his hands in any 
manner whatsoever. 

As early as the beginning of June, Herr Hess, the Chancellor’s 
Deputy, was declaring that France was now virtually a Bolshevist 
country,? and evidences of solidarity in the political relations of 
that country with Great Britain were not welcomed in Berlin. 
When Mr. Duff Cooper, in a speech in Paris on June 24, described 
Anglo-French friendship as a matter of life and death for both 
countries, and said their frontiers were in mortal danger, he was 
considered to have struck a note which contrasted, little to its 
advantage, with the attitude of French statesmen, to quote the 
Diplomatische Korrespondenz. 

The proceedings at Geneva at the end of June and in July’ 
appear, too, to have made Germany feel more than ever that she 
could never be at home in the League atmosphere. It was com- 
plained that there were no signs whatever of a desire for any real 
reform of the Covenant. Nearly all the plans discussed at all were 
designed to make Article 16 more effective, and the League still 
regarded its task as no more than the maintenance of “ peace” 
in the sense of the status quo, by means of force or war, instead of 
trying to be an institution for the removal of misunderstandings 
and injustices. 

The discussion of the Danzig problem and the attitude assumed 
by Herr Greiser before the Council also did not improve the 
relations between Berlin and Geneva; the League was described 
as a “‘ crumbling and evasive ”’ institution, and responsible speakers 
were allowed to make statements which showed quite clearly that 
despite Herr Hitler’s offer to re-enter it—in the peace plan of 
March 31—there was not the slightest possibility of such an event 


(1) On August 12. The Soviet decree reducing the age of conscription was 
issued on August 11. 


(2) This was on June 7. M. Blum formed his Cabinet on June 4. 


(3) The Council met on June 26 and the Assembly on June 30. 
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taking place unless and until the League had been radically 
reformed. * 

It was just at this time that the German Government, as 
though to prove to the world their ability to settle all differences 
with their neighbours by bilateral arrangements, announced the 
conclusion of the agreement with Austria. The terms of this 
were published on July 11, and were hailed by the press as a 
triumph for the German method of proceeding by deeds rather 
than empty phrases. The Bérsen Zeitung called the agreement 
“a fresh example of the practical and fruitful methods applied by 
the Fiihrer for the pacification of Europe,’’ and referred to it as 
a reply to anxious enquiries about German intentions in the 
north-east and south-east which should satisfy all those who were 
honestly in doubt. Other papers, however, talked of Stresa 
being dead, and the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung declared that 
“the new balance of power is taking shape.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Foreign Offices in London and Paris were 
considering how best the next step could be taken to bring nearer 
the discussion of the problem of the “‘ new Locarno.’’ The German 
and French peace plans had provided a starting point, as it were, 
for fresh negotiations, but the failure of the German Government 
to reply to the British questionnaire prevented the taking of any 
further step. The opportunity afforded by the presence in 
Geneva of British, French, and Belgian Ministers was seized for 
a discussion as to what should be done, and on July 1 it was 
agreed to propose a meeting of the three Powers at Brussels, to 
be held as soon as possible at the invitation of the Belgian Foreign 
Minister. The object of this would be to endeavour to determine 
whether a basis for settlement with Germany in fact existed, and, 
if it were decided that it did, Germany would at once be invited 
to take part in a discussion which would cover the principal points 
in the questionnaire. 

The French Government here pointed out that, should agree- 
ment with Germany prove quite impossible, the undertaking 
given by the British Government to the French and Belgian 
Governments in their letter of April 1 should be reaffirmed. 

Invitations to the Brussels meeting were duly despatched to 
the Governments of France, Great Britain and Italy early in 
July. There was some difference of opinion as to whether 
Germany should be invited, France being opposed to it, on the 
ground that she had not replied to the questionnaire, and could 
hardly be regarded as a “‘ Locarno Power,”’ and, in the event, no 
invitation was sent to Berlin. 

The Italian Government replied on July 11, and their reply 
suggested that they could not attend without Germany. In the 
first place, Italy was compelled, it was stated, “ to take account 





(1) On July 12, for instance, Herr Frick said there could be no question of 
their entering a League which was still an instrument of Versailles. 
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of the existence of certain Mediterranean undertakings which 
hinder her participation in the work of international co-operation,”’ 
and, in the second, she had already expressed the opinion that 
Germany should be invited, since the absence of a Locarno 
signatory ‘“ would complicate rather than clarify the existing 
situation. 

As to the first of these points, the French Government had 
agreed to the lapsing of the British undertaking and, on July 9, 
had informed the Italian and British Governments that “ the 
special arrangement with Great Britain for mutual assistance in 
the Mediterranean ’’ was terminated, owing to the ending of 
sanctions. The other pledges to Great Britain were withdrawn 
later in the month. 

The Italian attitude remained unchanged, however, and the 
question had to be settled as to what was to become of the Con- 
ference. The French Government desired that it should be held, 
so that the other three Governments might consider the practical 
application of the programme drafted in London on March 10, 
in case the negotiations with Germany regarding the Rhineland 


' and a pact to replace Locarno should fail. 


[he British Government also decided that the Conference 


_ might well be held, provided its purpose was understood clearly 


to be the drawing up of a programme for a subsequent general 
discussion attended by Germany and Italy also. 

In this view both Paris and Brussels concurred, and the result 
was the issue of invitations for a meeting in London. 

This took place on July 23, when the following conclusions 
were reached :—* 


1. “* The main purpose to which the efforts of all European 
nations must be directed is to consolidate peace by means of a 
general settlement. 

2. Such a settlement can only be achieved by the free co- 
operation of all the Powers concerned, and nothing would be 
more fatal to the hopes of such a settlement than the division, 
apparent or real, of Europe into opposing blocs. 

3. The three Governments accordingly consider that steps 
should be taken to arrange a meeting of the five Locarno Powers 
as soon as such a meeting can conveniently be held. 

The first business to be undertaken should, in their opinion, 
be to negotiate a new agreement to take the place of the Rhine 
Pact of Locarno, and to resolve, through the collaboration of all 
concerned, the situation created by the German initiative of 
March 7th. 

4. The three Governments accordingly propose to enter 
into communication with the German and Italian Governments 
with a view to obtaining their participation in the meeting thus 
proposed. 





(1) The results of the meeting were communicated to the German and Italian 
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5. If progress can be made at this meeting other matter; 
affecting European peace will necessarily come under discussion, 

In such circumstances it would be natural to look forward 
to the widening of the area of the discussion in such a manner 
as to facilitate, with the collaboration of the other interested 
Powers, the settlement of those problems the solution of which 
is essential to the peace of Europe.” 


It will be seen that the concluding paragraphs suggested that 
the discussions should later be continued and enlarged to includ 
the problems connected with Eastern Europe, and it is the evidence 
that the three Governments desire that Soviet Russia and other 
countries in the East should take part that has caused Germany 
to take up an attitude of reserve towards the invitation contained 
in these “ conclusions.”’ 

This invitation was communicated to the Berlin and Rome 
Governments on July 24, and on July 30 the latter accepted it 
“in principle,” adding that it would be advisable first to have 
adequate preparation through diplomatic channels. 

On July 31 the German Government accepted the invitation 
“to a Five-Power Conversation on a Western Pact’’ and, like 
Italy, emphasized the need for preparatory diplomatic de- 
liberations. Immediately, everything was done through public 
statements and the press to give the impression that Germany was 
exclusively interested in the business of concluding a westem 
Pact ; the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, for instance, stated on August 2 
that ‘‘ the work of the Conference must not be burdened by themes 
which have no immediate connection with the questions of the 
West.” 

Unfortunately in August attention was turned from the Con- 
ference by the difficulties met with in making effective the policy 
of non-intervention in Spain, and, as though the situation were 
not sufficiently fraught with danger, the Soviet Government 
announced on August I1 its decision to lower the age for calling 
recruits to the colours.’ This, it was considered, presented the 


Locarno Powers with a new situation ; and a difficult one, said the | 
Berliner Tageblatt, for ‘through the re-armament of Germany | 


corresponding to the Russian re-armament, the Western Powers 


feel themselves in a position of inferiority, if not actually menaced. | 
For the Western Powers see the danger solely from Germany, but 


Germany must now hold the danger from the East as more serious 
than ever.” 

Relations between Berlin and Moscow had at once to bear the 
burden of a press warfare which, though probably not to be taken 
too seriously—it was, on both sides, largely for home consumption 
—were part of a policy and a campaign which widened the 
difference between the two countries. 





until 1939. 
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(1) The age was reduced to 19, but the new scheme will not be in full effect | 
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The Vélkischer Beobachter, for example, used language about 
the Soviet Army and its aims which, it might have been thought, 
must prelude the severance of diplomatic relations, but this 
was explained by the announcement on August 24 of Herr Hitler's 
decree increasing the period of compulsory service to two years. 
The campaign against allowing the discussions of the five Powers 
to be widened continued, however, and everything was done in 
the press to suggest to Europe the danger inherent in allowing 
Russia to take part in a conference of the Western Powers. 

In this, a shifting of ground was noticeable which is worthy of 
attention, the role of villain of the piece being transferred from 
the Versailles Treaty to Moscow. The real difficulty, said the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, was no longer Versailles, but was connected 
with the new idea of a Popular Front projecting over France, which 
brought with it obligations and friendships disturbing to Franco- 
German relations. The writer explained that through the alliance 
with France the ‘‘ boundless programme of Moscow "’ had become 
a piece of the French programme, and a French programme was 
for Germany a decisive reality, and he appealed for a pushing 
forward to that other goal, the co-operation of Germans, English 
and French, without the interpolation of the Bolshevist power 
and Bolshevist propaganda. 

The same idea was ventilated recently at Nuremberg, when 
Herr Hess described the manner in which Bolshevism was under- 
mining the authority and moral of democratic Governments.’ 
What was happening in Spain, he said, could happen in other 
countries. Governments were already finding themselves unable 
to enforce their own policy, e.g. that of non-intervention in Spain, 
and he attributed this to the manner in which Bolshevism worked. 
When it found the popular mistrust of Communism was too great, 
it founded Popular Fronts and through them exercised an influence 
which spread until it was predominant in the partnership.’ 

Reference has been made in some detail to these evidences of 
German feeling as they go far to explain the want of progress made 
towards the fixing of a date for the Five-Power Conference. With 
the Olympic Games taking place in August and the League due 
to meet in September it was very soon realized that there would 
not be time to prepare the ground for the Conference to take place 
until after this, and early October was mentioned as the probable 
date. Even before the end of July, in fact, it was believed in 
Paris that Germany had quite made up her mind that it would 
not be possible to hold it before the middle of October, as the Nazi 
Rally would occupy the attention of Herr Hitler and his chief 
advisers until late in September. 





(1) In a speech at the Nazi Party Rally on September 9. 


(2) Support for this thesis might perhaps be found in the tactics pursued by 
M. Thorez when, on September 2, he made a speech advocating the tormationZof 
a French Front. Vide Chronology under France, September 5, in the issue of 
September 12 last, Vol. XIII, No. 6 
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Apart from this question of time for preparation, however, jt 
was evident that the more Herr Hitler considered the matter, the 
less inclination he felt to sit down to any discussions which might 
lead to the question of relations with Eastern Europe being dealt 
with. The speeches made at Nuremberg contained many refer. 
ences to the impossibility, to Germany, and the danger to Europe 
of having any dealings with Bolshevism,’ and statements in some 
of the newspapers certainly give the impression that the major 
object of German foreign policy at the present time is to “ push 
Moscow out of European affairs.”’ 

When M. Titulescu was left out of the Rumanian Cabinet, for 
example, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung stated that “ every- 
thing that happens nowadays in Europe is a result of the vital 
French decision to bring Russia into Europe.’’ During the pro- 
ceedings at Nuremberg, also, the editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
threw out what were more than hints that France should get rid 
of her alliance with Russia if she wished to see Germany take part 
in even a Five-Power Conference limited to dealing with the 
West.* Before the prospects of such a meeting could be estimated, 
he said, the question must be answered whether “ the shadow of 
the Franco-Russian alliance and the consequences of the Barthou 
policy can be removed from Europe.’ In any case Germany was 
not going to be manceuvred into a conference in which her repre- 
sentatives would be immediately confronted with Bolshevist 
policy. It must first be known what was to be discussed, and 
what importance the French Government actually and _ finally 
attached to the Russian alliance—how far they were prepared to 
depart from it in order to clear the way for sincere collaboration 
with Germany. 

The French reply to this and other similar statements was 
a clear declaration of the intention to abide by all agreements 
concluded, whether with Russia or any other country.’ Ii, 
therefore, Herr Hitler had as one of the objects of his attacks on 
Bolshevism the testing of the strength of the Franco-Soviet agree- 
ment, it has certainly been made clear to him that the relations 
between France and Russia have, if anything, been rendered closer 
as a result of his campaign. 

In Italy there has been no expressed reluctance to take part 
in the conference—unless reminders of the absolute necessity of 
adequate diplomatic preparation are to be so construed—but 
the developments of the last few days at Geneva have widened 
the breach between the Italian and the British and French Govern- 
ments. There is a danger that the professed indifference as to 





(1) A summary of the principal speeches will be found in the Chronology, 
page 19. 

(2) Vide the paper of September 11, 1936. 

(3) Vide M. Blum’s address to the nation of September 17. 
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what happens with regard to the League may extend to the Locarno 
question, and one section, at any rate, of Italian opinion already 
regards the proposed Five-Power Conference coldly. “It is 
even doubtful,” in the words of a leading press correspondent,’ 
refer. “whether in face of the latest developments Italy will be willing 
rope to renew her diplomatic collaboration with the Great Powers.”’ 
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(1) Vide The Times of September 24. The correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian wrote in somewhat similar terms. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


September 21st.—At the celebration of an annual religious feast 
in Addis Ababa the Viceroy and the Abuna both addressed an assembly 
of chiefs, priests, officials and others. The Abuna expressed his faith 
in the future of the country under the Italian Government, which 
it was the duty of the clergy to respect and obey. 


Australia. 

September toth.—The Treasurer presented the Federal Budget 
to the House of Representatives, showing an estimated revenue of 
£81,550,000, and an expenditure of £81,505,000. 

The Defence Vote totalled £8,809,107, the highest on record, and 
remissions in taxation totalled £5,275,000. Income Tax was reduced 
by Io per cent., and the Sales Tax from 5 to 4 per cent. Public 
servants’ salaries were restored and pensions were increased. 

Of the previous year’s surplus {2 million would be applied to 
defence, £500,000 to grants to States, and {1,067,000 to reduction of 
the accumulated deficit of £17,216,000. 

September 11th.—The Minister of Defence, announcing the details 
of the expenditure on the Services in Parliamant, said an additional 
vessel for the Navy would be built in Australia £3} million would 
be spent, ultimately, putting into commission three cruisers, one 
flotilla leader, two destroyers, two sloops, and one survey ship. 


Austria. 

September 11th.—The Budget for 1937 showed revenue at 1,940 
million schillings and expenditure at 1,980 millions, the increase in 
the latter being mainly due to the Services’ Estimates. The total 
of these was stated to be 170 millions, against 156 millions in 
1936, but no official figures were published. 

The organization of the Volunteer Militia was understood to 
have been completed, with the absorption of the former Heimwelir 
and the paramilitary organizations into the reconstituted Fatherland 
Front. 

September 13th.—The King of England left Vienna on his return 
home. 

September 14th.—The Heimwehr in Vienna decided to appoint 
Major Fey as their leader in place of Prince Starhemberg. 

The Foreign Secretary in Rome. (See Italy). 

September 15th.—Prince Starhemberg’s press bureau stated that 
the Heimwehr meeting of the day before was not legally constituted, 
and that its decision was, therefore, null and void. 


September 19th.—Decision of League Finance Committee re ter- 


mination of control over Austrian finances. (See League of Nations). 
September 20th.—Large numbers of Communists were reported to 
have been arrested in Salzburg Province. 


Belgium. 
September gth.—The Prime Minister, addressing a special meetiig 


of the Joint Commissions on Financial and Home Affairs of both 
Houses issued a warning against the dangers resulting from the form- 
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ing of extremist groups, whether of the Right or of the Left. Both 
had a tendency towards one form or other of totalitarian government. 
Concerning foreign politics he warned the country against nervous- 






















































Teast ness. No war was necessary or inevitable, but Belgium must be 

amily stronger and more independent than ever. 

faith The declaration was broadcast to the country. 

Which September 15th.—Following attempts by the Communist Party 
to persuade the Socialists to form a Popular Front with them the 
National Committee of the Trade Union Congress voted against the 
lan. 

idget . September 21st.—The police discovered the existence of plans for 

_— the amalgamation of the Revolutionary Socialist Party and the Inter- 

ii national Communist League, and seized documents relating to the 

and export of arms and the arming of the “‘ Workers’ Militia.” They also 

uced seized correspondence showing that an extremist Socialist leader had 

ublic been in contact with Trotsky concerning the formation of a Fourth 

: + International, a general strike in Belgium, and disturbances planned 

0 to lead to a rising. 

n of 

tails Canada. 

onal September 13th.—The Government cancelled the embargo on 

uld — Soviet goods imposed in February, 1931, and in return similar action 

one was taken by the Soviet Government. The latter undertook to limit 
to a specified total their exports of anthracite to Canada and to fix 
the price at the world level. 

940 CI ° 

= September 14th.—Difficulties arose in Kwangtung owing to the 

rtal reported refusal of the detachment of the 19th Route Army to allow 

in — the landing at Pakhoi of Chinese and Japanese officials sent there to 


investigate the case of the Japanese murdered in the town. The 
{0 fF troops also refused to evacuate the port. 
ehr September 16th.—The Foreign Office received a visit from the 
nd | japanese Ambassador, who demanded that prompt measures should 
be taken to enable the officials to land at Pakhoi to investigate the 
murder. 
:; September 17th.—The 19th Army began to evacuate Pakhoi, and, 
it —) with the arrival of General Li Tsung-jen at Canton, the situation in 
the Kwangtung and Kwangsi area was described as much improved. 
- Chiang Kai-shek met the Kwangsi General for the first time for several 
- years. 
d, September 18th.—An incident was reported to have occurred 
between Chinese and Japanese soldiery at Fengtai, and the Japanese 
authorities demanded an apology and the evacuation of the district 
by Chinese troops. 
to September 20th.—The Japanese demands were accepted and carried 
out, and semi-official Japanese sources stated that Fengtai and the 
neighbourhood would be permanently evacuated by the Chinese 
military authorities. (This would give the Japanese garrison complete 
‘6 control of the most important railway junction in North China.) 
‘ A Japanese policeman was murdered at Hankow, and the Japanese 
; concession was placed under martial law. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

September 11th.—It was stated officially that the allegation 
made by Dr. Goebbels the previous day as to secret co-operation 
between Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. were completely false, ang 
statements that the Soviet Army possessed aerodromes and aeroplanes 
in Czechoslovakia were pure invention. 

September 12th.—The Prime Minister announced that an economic 
organization would be set upin Prague aiming at benefitting the export 
trade of all three of the Little Entente countries. 

September 13th.—The Standing Council of the Little Entente 
meeting at Bratislava, discussed the forthcoming Locarno Con. 
ference and decided that the Entente ought to be represented at it, 
in order to prevent the possibility of a policy being pursued which 
would divide Europe into a western and an eastern sphere, with the 
risk that this might mean Germany being left a free hand in the latter. 

As to Russia, the Yugoslav Government undertook not to “ join 
in any common front ” against her, but did not wish for closer relations. 
Agreement was expressed in opposition to the rearmament of Hungary. 

As to League reform all three States were opposed to any altera- 
tion in the Covenant which would increase the possibilities of treaty 
revision at the expense of the smaller States. 

September 14th.—The Little Entente Conference ended and a 
communiqué was issued emphasizing the solidarity of the three States 
and their fidelity to the principles of the League. It also referred to 
Locarno, and maintained that a lasting peace could not be attained 
if any system of collective security were limited to the West. The 
Entente wished to see a complete organization of European peace. 

They wished for friendly relations with all States, but unfortu- 
nately their relations with Austria had been disturbed by the one-sided 
repudiation of the military terms of the St. Germain Treaty. They 
supported non-intervention in Spain, and also declared that they 
would not tolerate that anyone should interfere in their own affairs 
on any pretext. 

Reference was made to M. Hodza’s plan for economic co-operation 
in Central Europe, and it was stated that this would be discussed at 
Bucarest in October. 

It was made clear from the proceedings that all three countries 
were decided that they would not be brought into any ‘‘ common 
front,” against either Bolshevism or Fascism. 


Denmark. 
September 16th.—The indirect elections for the Upper House, or 
Landsting, were held, and resulted in the Government securing 38 


seats and the Opposition 37. 


September 11th.—The Government proclaimed an amnesty for 
political offenders, with retrospective scope, affecting some 3,500 
persons. 


France. 
September gth.—The Administrative Committee of the C.G.T. 


passed a resolution emphatically reaffirming the loyalty of the Con- 
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federation, not only to “all the groups which make up the Front 
Populaire,” but to ““the Government which emerged from that com- 
pination.”” At the same time it recognized the genuine desire of the 
French masses to play some part in the defence of the Spanish Govern- 
ment against the attack of the insurgents, and asked the French 
Government to “* reconsider ” the policy of non-intervention. 

It also asked the Government to obtain without delay a meeting 
of the League Council which should proclaim the international law as 
based on the Covenant, and to call on all Governments to observe it. 

The resolution ended with a complaint that the employers had 
been evading the provisions of recent industrial legislation. 

M. Jouhaux, commenting on the resolution, said that Parliament, 
and not the trade unions, must be the arbiter of Government policy 
in a constitutional country. 

M. Thorez stated publicly that the Communist Deputies would 
not vote in the Chamber against the Government on the issue of the 
“blockade” on Spain. He also wrote a letter to the Administrative 
Committee of the Socialist Party stating that the Communists were 
anxious to “* dissipate the misunderstanding ” caused by his call for 
a French Front, and were ready to abandon that name for a combina- 
tion which they conceived on an essentially working-class basis. 

A strike in the textile industry at Lille broke out, and in the 
Tourcoing-Roubaix area 31,000 men occupied the mills. At Havre 
some 12,000 dockers also struck for paid holidays. 

A meeting of the Delegation of the Left (representing the Left 
parties in the Chamber) asked M. Thorez several pointed questions 
as to his attitude towards the Government, to which he replied that 
they would not vote against it on the Spanish question. 

The Treaty with Syria was signed in Paris. 

September 1oth.—The Administrative Committee of the Socialist 
Party replied to the letter of M. Thorez by accepting his suggestion 
that a joint delegation should consider the neutrality policy with 
M. Blum, but not the suggestion that the Socialists had already fully 
approved it. 

The Michelin strike was settled, but at Douai the metal workers 
came out. 

The text was published of the Government’s Note to European 
Governments ve the international committee on non-intervention, 
together with the replies from 19 countries. 

The Portuguese reply included the statement that the Govern- 
ment had decided to abstain from all interference, direct or indirect, 
in the affairs of Spain until the establishment there of normal con- 
ditions and authority. They made the reservation, however, that 
they should not be held to have interfered for any acts they might be 
forced to take for: (1) the defence of public order at home, security 
of life, liberty, etc., of Portuguese citizens and safeguard of territorial 
integrity ; (2) the application of conventions or international decisions 
demanded by the circumstances of the civil war ; (3) mediation between 
the parties, if conditions permitted ; (4) defence against any régime 
of social subversion which might establish itself in Spain, if the necessity 
of safeguarding western civilization demanded such defence ; (5) the 
maintenance of relations with the central and local authorities which 
exercised de facto a Government or administration in Spanish territory ; 
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and (6) the recognition as belligerents of the contending parties or 
of a new Government. 

The Portuguese Government undertook “to forbid, for their 
part, the direct or indirect exportation, re-exportation or transit of 
arms destined for Spain or Spanish Morocco.” 

They added that they would take as contrary to the spirit of the 
declaration in their Note as to interference the two following facts: 
(1) consent to the enrolment of volunteers for either side, even if this 
were done in an indirect manner ; and (2) the opening of subscriptions 
for the continuation of the war or the dispatch of sums publicly 
collected for that end. 

September 11th.—Following the intervention of the Minister of 
the Interior, the textile strikers at Lille evacuated the mills. A 
delegation from the Renault works went to the Prime Minister’s office 
to complain of the activity of Communists, who were reported to be 
preparing to seize the works. 

September 12th.—The textile employers refused to accept the 
arbitration of the Minister, especially as M. Blum was in any case to 
meet delegates of both the C.G.T. and the Federation of French 
Producers the next day. (The Minister was Mayor of Lille and a 
Socialist, who had, in the past, been a leader of campaigns against 
the employers in the textile industry). 

The labour leaders accordingly ordered the reoccupation of the 
mills. 

September 13th—M. Blum went to Lille, but failed to move the 
employers. The latter justified their attitude by stating that they 
had already agreed to fix minimum wages, and were ready to fix the 
date of the application of new average wage scales, even with 
retroactive effect. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking at Bergerac, said that in their 
desire for peace and security they had drawn up the indispensable 
measures of defence made essential by the situation, while deciding 
to take the initiative in proposing the cessation and controlled 
limitation of armaments. 

In that spirit they remained faithful to the League and intended 
to maintain and develop the friendship uniting them with other 
peaceful nations. These purely defensive agreements could not be 
reconsidered, and they could not be legitimately condemned simply 
because they raised barriers against aggression. 

“It is not from our side,”’ declared M. Delbos, “‘ that are coming 
calls to arms, exhortations to crusades, and ideas which would bring 
fire and blood to Europe.” 

September 14th.—The Secretary of the C.G.T. Unions in the Nord 
Department threatened violent action if the demands of the men 
were not conceded. This followed an intimation from the Premier 
that the Government would appoint an arbitrator whose decision the 

employers must accept within a stated time limit, and the refusal of 
the employers’ representative to accept this. 

September 15th.—The Minister of Commerce in Berlin. (Sve 
Germany). 

General negotiations were carried on, at the Prime Minister’s 
office, between the C.G.T. and the Employers’ Federation, and a 
committee was formed to draft an agreement as to the application o! 
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the collective labour contracts and other provisions of the agreements 
concluded in July. 

A dispute in the engineering industry at Marseilles, involving 
15,000 men, was settled. 

At Lille the municipal workers threatened to occupy public 
buildings and stop transport and other services in support of the 
striking textile workers, who were stated to number 68,000. The 
Government drafted 1,500 Mobile Guards into the city, and declared 
the occupation of any public buildings to be illegal. 

Serious disorders occurred at Lyons owing to the Communists 
attempting to break up meetings of the Parti Social Frangais (the 
new name of the Croix de Feu), and in another part of the town a 
factory was occupied by the workers, who imprisoned two of the 
directors. 

September 16th.—Statement re result of M. Bastid’s meeting with 
Dr. Schacht. (See Germany). 

M. Blum presided over a meeting of employers and workers, at 
which the former refused to accept outside arbitration by anyone, 
whether of the Government or a “ neutral.” They did not refuse an 
increase of wages. 


September 17th.—M. Blum broadcast an address to the nation in 
which he said the bases of French policy were simply those of the 
Revolution, to the mémories and traditions of which the great majority 
of Frenchmen remained faithful ‘‘ with a considered passion.’” Among 
the fundamental rights of the individual liberty of thought and con- 
science took first place, and they believed that the State must 
introduce more and more thoroughly the application of those principles 
to the human institutions. 

He refused to believe that realism invalidated these “ ancient 
ideas,” which had changed the moral aspect of the world. They had 
eliminated, slowly, the wars of race and religion which had for centuries 
ravaged Europe, and which—it might have been thought—were 
abolished for ever. 

He went on: ‘‘ Those who condemn these principles often un- 
consciously themselves profit by them. Without the civil equality 
proclaimed by the French Revolution the totalitarian States of 
Europe would not to-day have at their head men sprung from the 
depths of the people and drawing both right and title from those 
regions.” 

History had shown also that democratic régimes offered at least 
as much stability as the systems founded on the omnipotence of one 
man, even when that power was explained by genius. Order was 
indispensable to all collective organizations, but democracy was 
founded on unqualified acceptance of order and progress, and was 
precisely the system which gave the best results. 

He cited the evidence of the Anglo-Saxon nations. It was thanks 
to democracy that Great Britain had been able “to achieve that 
continuous adaptation which has permitted her to transform all her 
institutions, while still remaining herself.” 

In France, he said, they utterly rejected the idea of a war of 
propaganda or reprisals, for the causes of war which weighed upon 
the world were already heavy enough not to be increased by doctrinal 
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crusades. They wished to live in peace with everyone, and not one 
meeting, compact, or discussion would they refuse. 

In conclusion, he reaffirmed his faith in the League. The League 
was founded on the principles of equality of rights, solidarity against 
the aggressor, liberty for nations to go their own way at home, material 
and moral disarmament, and for this reason France founded her 
international action on it. This conception of peace derived from 
democracy. 

Every sincere observer must recognize that the only practical 
solution of European problems was agreed settlements ; peace must 
be general because war was general. It was this conviction, as well 
as a sense of honour, which lay behind their declared fidelity to 
engagements taken, contracts signed, pacts concluded. France would 
be unanimous in maintaining against all pressure or prohibition the 
full independence of her conduct. 

The employers published a letter to the Premier in which they 
denounced the “ flagrant illegality and intolerable character” of the 
revolutionary practices which agitators, for the most part not connected 
with the factories, were trying to introduce in the country. They 
declared they would no longer allow such things as the occupying of 
their factories and the issuing to them of “* passes ”’ by their employees. 

An agreement in the textile industry was signed in Paris, after 
the employers had agreed to give a 6 per cent. increase in wages in 
return for promises that they would in future be protected from 
extremism. 


September 18th.—A meeting of trade union delegates at Lille 
adopted unanimously the settlement reached in Paris of the dispute 
in the textile industry, and the mills were evacuated. 


September 20th.—Speaking at a peace demonstration at Poissy, 
M. Blum said that, as soon as Parliament met, the Government would 
produce a bold plan of fiscal and social reform, including new measures 
to combat unemployment and a scheme of national insurance for 
farmers. 

He believed that a revival of trade was being held up chiefly 
because of lack of popular confidence, which was due largely to the 
attempts being made to convince the people that France was on the 
eve of an anarchist coup de force. Part of the press was pushing 
opposition to the Front Populaire to a point where it was indistinguish- 
able from treason. 

The National Committee set up to supervise prices began its work. 

Stay-in strikes were condemned in speeches by the Minister of 
Defence and the Minister of Justice. The former said that if they 
were allowed to go on they would disorganize the mechanism of pro- 
duction and exchange, and even gravely compromise national defence. 
M. Rucart said the rights of property must be respected, but they must 
remember that the working classes had suffered grievously from 
unemployment and the crisis. 

M. Blum received Mr. Eden and, after a private conversation, 
stated that they had discussed the general situation and were much 
pleased with their conversation. 

It was generally believed that M. Blum had urged the British 
Foreign Secretary to use all the influence of the Government to induce 
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>t one the Portuguese Government to change their attitude towards the 
Spanish conflict. 

fague September 22nd.—It was announced that the frontier between the 

Sainst French African territories and the Spanish Zone had been closed owing 

terial to the failure of the Spanish insurgent authorities to grant compensation 

1 her for the execution of a French national who lived at Rabat and had 

from been arrested as a Communist. 

, The Ministry of Finance announced that the amount subscribed 
Ctical for the “‘ Baby Bonds” greatly exceeded 4,000 million francs (£53 
see million). The total of Bank of France advances to the Treasury was 
eens shown as 12,228 millions odd, on September 11th. 

‘'y to 
vould 
1 the Germany. 

September gth.—The Chancellor’s Proclamation was read to the 
thee Rally by the Premier of Bavaria. It began with an outline of the 
F the achievements of the régime, contrasting Germany, a monument of 
cted peace, with other countries which were the scene of civil war, economic 
They strife and the ever-growing menace of Bolshevism. 

g of The Nazi Party’s leadership had, since 1933, reduced the un- 
res. employed from 6 to 1 million, lifted the burden of mortgage payments 
om from the peasantry and increased agricultural production, raised the 
i. ie national income from 41 to 56 milliard marks, increased trade, secured 
ce orders, in 1936, for 640,000 tons of shipping, secured full-time working 
at Krupp’s, much increased motor-car output, increased the annual 
yield of income-tax, and finally, wiped out all State deficits. 
Lille They had abolished State Governments and Parliaments, and 
ute — they now stood under one leader and marched under one flag; but 
' “our greatest achievement is that we have broken the last shackles 
ssy, [— of Versailles and re-established our supremacy in the Rhineland.” 
uld They had also achieved success in their efforts to increase the 
res — area of cultivated land and otherwise enable Germany to feed herself, 
for — but in spite of everything there remained a lack which must be covered 
_ by imports, and these could only be paid for by exports. These 
fly exports were sometimes resented abroad by statesmen who, with a 
the lamentable lack of reasoning power, failed to see that they were a vital 
the § necessity for Germany. 
ng § ‘“ When, therefore, a British statesman,” it went on, “ declares 
sh- ff _ that Germany does not require colonies because she is able to purchase 

_ |) her raw materials from abroad, this suggestion is as brilliant as that 
rk. [% of the Bourbon Princess who told the mob which howled for bread to 
of |) eat cake. If the German State had not, during the last 15 years, been 
ey | bled white and depri i ign inv i 7 
* prived of all its foreign investments and, if, above 
cf all, it still possessed its Colonies, we should have found it easier to 
vn master these tasks.” 
= | The objection that colonies would not be much use was futile. A 
m Government which achieved such undeniable economic results would 

also be able to administer colonies productively. 
m~ The Proclamation then announced a four-year plan, at the end 
h of which Germany would be independent of all foreign countries for 
| all the materials she could produce at home by means of her ingenuity 
h and her mining and technical industries. When the process of re- 
‘© |) armament was completed the labour employed therein would be 
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diverted into productive channels through the development of the 
great new raw material industries. 

“* Nevertheless,” it went on, “Germany cannot relinquish her 
Colonial demands. The German nation’s right to live is as great as 
that of any other country.” 

Referring to “‘ international Jewish Bolshevism,” it stated that 
Germany would not in any circumstances become the helpless prey 
of any foreign imperialistic force. At a time when bourgeois states. 
men were talking of non-interference, “‘an international Jewish 
revolutionary centre at Moscow propagates the revolutionizing of 
Europe through the wireless, through money, and through agitation, 
We do not fear a Bolshevist invasion of Germany, not because we 
think it is unlikely, but because we are determined to make the nation 
so strong that it will be able to ward off every attack with brutal 
resolution, just as National-Socialism deals with such agitators at 
home.” 

Herr Hitler later addressed the Nazi Cultural League and said 
the aim of Bolshevism was to destroy the racial unity of nations, and 
replace the Aryan heritage by Jewish. ‘ Just as 98 per cent. of the 
leaders of the Bolshevik revolution are Jews, who never toiled as 
workers or farmers, but are over-educated parasitic intellectuals, so 
we see in Spain that the anarchy there is led by Jews, either of Spanish 
or of foreign origin.” 

European democracy, he declared, was the fore-runner of anarchy. 
‘“* No nation was ever created by democracy, and all the great empires 
were destroyed by it. I dare to predict that unless democracy is 
overcome, culture will not increase, but diminish.” 

Herr Hess made a speech at the Rally, in which he defined the 
mission of the Nazi Party in the fight against Bolshevism. Germany 
was now, thanks to the Party, a powerful anti-Soviet bloc in the centre 
of the Continent. The warning voice which they had raised from year 
to year found its justification in Spain. where the towns and villages 
echoed the shrieks of the tortured. 

What was happening in Spain could happen in other countries. 
Already some cultured nations sympathized with the Spanish in- 
cendiaries; Governments found themselves unable to enforce on their 
own people the neutrality proposals made by themselves. Where 
mistrust of Communist parties was too great, Bolshevism founded 
Popular Fronts. 

A number of nations, he said, had recognized that the civilization 
of the world was a great community bound together by fate in face 
of Bolshevism. The delegates of those nations to the Rally were 
particularly welcome, above all those of the Fascist Party of Italy 
which was, beside the Nazi Party, the most important anti-Bolshevist 
organization. 

The Ministry of the Interior issued an order that no one would 
be eligible for appointment or promotion in public service who was 
a member of a Freemasonry lodge after January 30th, 1933. 

September 1oth.—Dr. Goebbels made a speech at the Rally in 
which he attacked Judaism and Bolshevism in violent terms. The 
relations of Jewry to Bolshevism could only be discussed in Germany, 
“‘ since it would be dangerous in any other country,” and “ there can 
be no doubt that the Jews are the founders of Bolshevism,” he 
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declared. It was propagated by Jews with the object of destroying 
the civilised people of Europe and setting up international Jewish 
domination over them. 

Bolshevism was the dictatorship of the inferior, which came into 
power by lies. Its propaganda was international and it disposed of 
enormous sums of money. Its theory was flattering and enticing ; 
its practice frightful and ghastly. Mountains of corpses lined its 
path, a sea of blood and tears surrounded the unhappy land where 
it flourished. The question of Bolshevism, he declared, was the 
question of the continuance of Europe. 

Dr. Goebbels made many allegations of distress and misery in 
Soviet Russia, stating that workers had to pay out 75 per cent. of 
their wages for a miserable food ration, and that they would have to 
earn twice what they did to get as much to eat as German workers. 
Russia had introduced slave labour. Six and a half million people 
had been sent to forced labour camps, and hundreds of thousands 
of corpses had been buried in the Stalin Canal. Compulsory collecti- 
vization of farms had physically destroyed 15 million peasants, 
together with their families. 

He also described the atrocities committed in Spain as the 
literal execution of the instructions issued by the 7th World Congress 
of the Communist Party in Moscow. 

There could never be a compromise between the two extremes, 
he declared, and ‘* Bolshevism must be exterminated if Europe is to 
regain its normal state of health.” Germany had “ given the signal 
for the world struggle.” 

Herr Hitler addressed a parade of 43,000 men of the Labour 
Corps, telling them that they represented true Socialism. The object 
of the Corps was not only to combat unemployment, but was meant 
as a training school of Nazi education. The spade, which in former 
times had been scoffed at by the educated, had now become the symbol 
of the new volksgemeinschaft. 

September 11th.—Addressing a parade of 180,000 party officials 
Herr Hitler declared that they had built a new house and trained a 
new people, and those who fancied they might “ overrun this State 
will find themselves faced with the sight of our upraised banners 
pressing forward. . . . We have crushed the old enemy to the earth 
and he can no longer bring in his poison from abroad.” 

In the departmental congresses speeches were made by minor 
officials containing violent attacks on Russia and numerous references 
to the terrible conditions prevalent in that country, and the headlines 
in the press indicated a “‘ crusade” against Bolshevism. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring in an inspired article to the 
British Government’s suggestion for a meeting of the Five Power 
Conference in October, said that before the prospects of such a meeting 
could be estimated the question must be answered whether “ the 
shadow of the Franco-Russian alliance and the consequences of the 
Barthou policy can be removed from Europe.” 

Germany, it stated, was not going to be manceuvred into a Con- 
ference in which her representatives would be immediately confronted 
with Bolshevist policy. It must be known first what was to be 
discussed, and what importance the French Government actually and 
finally attached to the alliance with Russia—how far they were prepared 
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to depart from it in order to clear the way for sincere collaboration 
with Germany. 

Bolshevism had become a strategical problem through the 
alliance, and little as it was possible for France to have at the same 
time this alliance and an intimate friendship with Poland, still less 
was such an alliance reconcilable with an honourable Franco-German 
co-operation. 

September 12th.—Herr Hitler addressed a Labour Front Congress 
on the subject of the 4-year plan, saying that “ everything is possible 
and every national problem can and must be solved,” and that he 
had instituted the plan so that every German might have a chance 
to earn a living. 

“*'We need rubber,” he went on, “ therefore we will put German 
industry in a position to make German rubber. We need petrol. We 
will get it from the German soil.”” He then referred to Russia, where 
“life is fine for the bureaucrats, but not for the workers . . . while 
Russia has eighteen times as much territory as we have, Bolshevism 
cannot feed its people. What failures they are! If I had the Ural 
Mountains with their incalculable stores of raw materials; Siberia, 
with its vast forests; or the Ukraine, with its tremendous wheat 
fields, Germany, under National-Socialism, would be swimming in 
plenty.” 

It was hard for Germany to build up a new life out of her poverty, 
but he did not complain, he said, because he found it ‘* wonderful ” 
to have great problems to tackle. 

The Jews in Moscow claimed that there were two classes in 
Germany, the oppressors and the oppressed, and the day would come 
when the latter would revolt. If that were the case, Herr Hitler said, 
he would predict that those who at that moment were working in 
forced labour camps in Russia would rise up against the Jewish régime 
and strike down those who called themselves the proletariat. 

Herr Hitler also addressed a parade of 60,000 Hitler Youth, to 
whom he said: ‘“ Yours is the good fortune to live in a Germany 
which is great and splendid, worthy of comparison with the greatest 
times in our history. What a contrast when we turn our eyes to 
another land, full of cruelty, murder and destruction.” 

He was satisfied, when he looked at them, that his work would 
continue to live with them, and he went on: ‘“ We are accustomed 
to fighting. I am not one of those who are afraid, but I am on my 
guard. I am not afraid of the hour of danger. I look into its face 
and stand firmly, and when the hour of danger comes you, too, will 
stand before, behind, and beside me and will hold up the flag. Then 
our old adversaries may come, bearing their Soviet emblems before 
them. We shall not flinch under our standards.” 

September 13th.—Addressing a gathering of foreign journalists 
Herr Hitler drew attention to the absolutely blind obedience which 
he could command from the country in any struggle which might 
appear necessary against the forces of Bolshevism. ‘“‘ If we were 
to follow -our inclinations,” he said, ‘‘ and authorize, for instance, 
demonstrations of sympathy for the Nationalists in Spain—why, | 
should only have to give the word and 15 million or more Germans 
would jump to my call.” 

He stated that, apart from the Army, his forces included 2 million 
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h the He explained that they were “ fanatics against Bolshevism ”’ 
: Same because they—and Italy, too—had lived through the same sort of 
II less thing as was happening in Spain. Of course, they no longer feared 
erman it in Germany, but they had one fear, and that was that “ the countries 
around us, into which this poison of Bolshevism is eating its way, will 
ngress succumb one after another to the Red wave.” 
ssible ‘Of course,” he went on, “* we could lean back and say ‘ Let them 
at he slaughter their officers, murder their priests and intellectuals. It is 
hance none of our business.’ But what happens in Europe does concern 
us... we are a European nation. ... We do have a European 
rman community, and I really believe that we ‘ wild Nationalists’ are, 
We after all, the best Europeans. Naturally, we and Italy sympathize 
where with the Nationalists because we can deal only with countries organized 
while on a national basis. . . . What Europe needs is the friendly rivalry 
-Vism of well-organized States.” 
Ural The Fithrer also spoke at a march-past of 60,000 S.A. troops, 
Tia, 20,000 §.S., 10,000 members of the Nazi Motor Corps, and 3,000 of 
rheat the ‘ Air Sport” battalions. He said they were meeting there for 
ig in the eighth time and for the fourth time since their Nazi victory, and 


they were meeting under a new slogan; their watchword was 
erty, * honour.” 


ful” He claimed that they had done everything that human beings 
' could accomplish; they had achieved a miracle—the rebirth and 
s in @— unity of their people. ‘ This is not a gift sent from Heaven, but the 
ome result of years of struggle. The greatest miracle is not that you have 
said, {— found me, one among so many millions, but that I have found you.” 
gin = ‘* We want nothing but peace,” he concluded, “* we have no hatred 
rime against any other peoples, but Germany shall never become Bolshevist. 
.. . To achieve our ends we need no Jews. We are struggling for our 
, to [— future and we shall master our destiny. .. .” 
any & September 14th.—In a speech lasting 90 minutes at the closing 
test [— meeting of the Party Congress, Herr Hitler reiterated their determina- 
; to [tion not to negotiate with Bolshevism or enter into any kind of bargain 
with the Bolshevist outlook. The Bolshevist leaders he described as 
yuld | murderers, conspirators, robbers and destroyers, and he made it clear 
ned that he drew no distinction between the object of his vituperation and 
my ff the rulers of Soviet Russia. 
‘ace He went on: ‘ When in an English newspaper a Parliamentarian 
will [) complains that we want to divide Europe into two parts, I must tell 
hen ff) that Parliamentarian, in his happy island, that this division has 
ore ' already been made, and has even cut some nations in two.” 


The whole of civilization was being menaced by Bolshevism, 
ists and they could make no compromise with an outlook which preached 
ich world revolt and, if successful, would use the German workers as 
sht [| cannon fodder. 


Se Ca 


ere : Democracy, he said, disintegrated the European States and 
ce, | tendered them incapable of appreciating the danger. It formed the 

I {| channel along which Bolshevism poured its poison into the different 
ns | Countries. He thought it possible that ‘‘ Popular Fronts” or “ similarly 





_ disguised Coalition Governments” would arise and endeavour to 
on ff ¢liminate the last existing power of resistance to Bolshevism in these 
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nations. If they succeeded Europe would relapse into a “‘ sea of blood 
and grief.” 

Unlike the Germans, he added, British politicians had never had 
an opportunity of learning what Communism was. 

Turning to internal questions Herr Hitler attacked the spirit of 
pessimism and warned “ grousers”’ that they were useless people,only 
burdens on others. ‘‘ Times are coming,” he said, “* when courage, 
and not pale prudence, will win. Further, the Party must deepen 
the Socialist idea. But this does not mean Marxism. Then we can 
make it clear to all that no sacrifice is too great for this community. 
The Party must continue its educational work among the people, 
especially in the coming Winter Help. It does not matter whether 
the individual wants to; he must. The Party must keep up the 
optimism of the people. Woe to him who does not believe. .. .” 

In a short address to the Army the Fiihrer said: ‘* We are proud 
of our peace work and it is your task to safeguard this work. If 
millions of people in factories and offices stake their lives for their 
work, then it is only reasonable that every one of us should be ready 
to risk his life for the preservation of what has been accomplished.” 

He also said: “* The two years of military service which I demand 
from you for Germany, I return to you with ten years of healthier 
life. What you give to the Fatherland in your youth you will get back 
later, for you will be a strong and hardened generation, whose health 
has not suffered in offices and factories.” 

September 15th.—The French Minister of Commerce arrived in 
Berlin and held discussions with Dr. Schacht, the Minister of Finance, 
and officials of the Foreign Office and the Reichsbank. 

September 16th.—It was announced that, as a result of the con- 
versations with M. Bastid, a “‘ community of views was established 
as to the objectives of Franco-German economic relations.” 

September 17th.—Speaking to the troops at the conclusion of 
corps manceuvres near Wiirzburg, Herr Hitler referred to the enemy's 
attempt, in 1919, to deal Germany “‘ a deadly blow ” by a peace treaty 
which did away with the great old German Army. He went on: “ But 
a few months later a young movement came into being with the object 
of raising up again the German people and the German Army. It 
has triumphed. The great legacy of the old Army . . . has now been 
transferred to a great, mighty army of the whole German people.” 

The spirit of the soldiers of the new Army was that of the German 
resurgence, he concluded. They would do their duty by “ our holy 
Reich.” 

Dr. Schacht, speaking at Diisseldorf at the opening of the Inter- 
national Foundry Congress, said Germany saw in the work of the 
Congress one of the factors which helped to improve the lot of the 
masses by peaceful means, and emphasized that the German people 
had not given up hope of a peaceful solution of the problems of life of 
the various nations, or of the will to achieve it. 

An understanding could be reached, however, only if the leading 
men in all countries kept in close personal touch. The “ Bolshevist 
underworld,” he said, was one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
peaceful development. 

September 18th.—It was announced that 500,000 persons had 
benefitted by the amnesty approved by Herr Hitler on April 23rd, which 
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covered political offences but not those which came under the heading 
of treason. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to M. Blum’s speech and his 
faith in collective security and indivisible peace, described this as “a 
blank cheque for a world war,” but commented favourably on his talk 
of an arms limitation agreement, saying that, without this, the most 
painstaking conclusion of pacts for the assurance of peace could have 
little sense. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the difficulty of reforming 
the Covenant—due, in its view, largely to the lack of a substitute for 
the Locarno Pacts—asked: ‘* Why not lighten the burden of the 
preliminary deliberations by throwing overboard all that Eastern 
ballast which threatens to weigh down the contemplated Five-Power 
Conference? As long as Geneva refuses to face a thorough con- 
sideration of the existing alliance systems—which, it is believed, would 
push the League aside with their automatic war mechanism when the 
first big conflict occurred—it will be hard to believe in a fruitful 
possibility of reform at Geneva.” 

September 19th.—Commenting on the delay in holding the Five- 
Power Conference, the Frankfurter Zeitung said Britain was under- 
stood to want an early date fixed because Germany’s attitude towards 
Russia gave cause for anxiety. ‘‘ It can in the meantime have become 
clear to all,” the paper said, “‘ that at Nuremberg a war of ideology 
was preached against Bolshevism, and not at all a war against the 
Soviet Union.” 

Baron von Neurath in Budapest. (See Hungary). 

September 20th.—The Vdlkisher Beobachter published a report, 
from Marseilles, that 200 Soviet aeroplanes, manned by Russians, had 
arrived at Barcelona. 


Great Britain. 

September gth.—The International Committee for the Application 
of the Agreement regarding Non-intervention in Spain met in London 
and was attended by representatives of 26 countries. They included 
Germany, Italy, the U.S.S.R., and most of the other countries of 
Europe except Portugal. 

It was found that some of the delegates were not supplied with 
copies of their Government’s decrees and regulations, and the meeting 
could do nothing until the necessary information had been received 
by them. 

September toth—The Trades Union Congress approved, by an 
overwhelming majority, the Government’s policy of non-intervention 
in Spain. 

The Foreign Secretary informed the League Secretariat that the 
views of the Government on the question of League reform would be 
made known at the session of the Assembly. 

The Government suggested to the German Government that 
the Conference of the five Locarno Powers should meet in London in 
the third week in October. 

September 12th.—Italian Government’s attitude re trade relations 
and liquidation of outstanding accounts. (See Italy). 

_ September 14th.—The Foreign Office was informed by the German 
Chargé d’Affaires that his Government felt that to hold the Five-Power 
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Conference so soon as the third week in October would leave too little 
time available for the very careful diplomatic preparation which 
Germany considered essential if the Conference were to succeed. 

The International Committee for the application of the Non-inter. 
vention Agreement held its second meeting and set up a sub-committee 
to assist the chairman, composed of representatives of Belgium, Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

Portugal was not represented at the meeting. 

September 15th.—The Foreign Office was informed by the Belgian 
and French Governments that they agreed with the suggestion of 
holding a Five-Power Conference in the second half of October, probably 
on the rgth. 

The Italian Ambassador stated that, before fixing the date, his 
Government thought it necessary to proceed to a diplomatic exchange 
of views in order to achieve good results. 

A meeting to consider the terms of the Naval Treaty, signed in 
March, was held in London between representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the Governments of Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. 

September 18th.—The Foreign Secretary handed to the diplomatic 
representatives of Belgium, France, Germany and Italy, a Note making 
proposals for dealing with the preliminary negotiations in time to hold 
a meeting of the five Powers before the end of October. 

The Note also contained a recapitulation of the principles laid 
down in the declaration of July 23rd, and was understood to make 
the point that the Five-Power Conference need not go beyond the 
Western problems in its first phase, to make it possible for Germany 
to attend without going back on her declarations regarding Soviet 
Russia. The Note was also reported to contain a tentative outline 
of a new Locarno Treaty, in which guarantees would be mutual, and 
a limitation of air forces included. 

September 20th.—Mr. Eden in Paris. (See France). 

September 22nd.—Sir Samuel Hoare, in a statement to the press 
on his return to London, emphasized that the Government intended 
fully to maintain their position and establishments in the Mediter- 
ranean. This did nof constitute a threat to anyone, but was merely 
the continuation of the well-established policy of providing for the 
maintenance and protection of the essential communications of the 
Empire. 

He expressed the opinion that Cyprus deserved a greater measure 
of British attention than it received. 


Greece. , 
September oth.—Speaking, at Salonika, of the ‘ colossal change” 


which had been effected on August 4th, the Prime Minister said its 
first cause was the inability of Parliamentarianism to respond to the 
present reality. When Capitalism, towards the close of the 19th 
century, abandoned free economy, sought the State’s protection of 
tariff barriers, and formed trusts and cartels the capitalist epoch was 
virtually ended. 

The State took over the financial destinies of the country about 
the beginning of the War, and towards the end took control of the 
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country’s economy also. From that moment Parliamentarianism 
had no reason to exist. 

General Metaxas reaffirmed that the King had the fullest con- 
fidence in the Government. 

September 21st.—The Prime Minister received Dr. Goebbels, who 
was later entertained by the Government. 


Hungary. 
September 19th.—The German Foreign Minister arrived in Budapest, 
and had discussions with the Regent and the Foreign Minister. 


India. 
September 21st.—Addressing a joint meeting of the Legislature 
the Viceroy said the proposed constitutional changes in their breadth, 
boldness, and design were without parallel in political history. 
The Congress Party were absent, but members of it and Nation- 
alists of other parties attended in the public gallery. 


Italy. 
September gth.—Signor Mussolini received M. Avenol. 


A decree was issued authorizing the expenditure of 1,200 million 
lire for railway electrification. 

Wage increases for agricultural workers were announced, ranging 
from 6 to g per cent., and stated to affect some 4 million workers. 

September 11th.—It was announced that 20 men had been arrested 
at Terni for distributing Communist literature. 

September 12th.—Signor Mussolini informed a meeting of the 


Cabinet that special grants would be made to raise the military 
preparations of the country to “ the necessities of the international 


9° 


situation and to perfect them within a certain period of time.”’ He also 
declared that the policy of self-sufficiency, above all, in regard to raw 
materials for military purposes, had already given noteworthy results, 
and would be continued with extreme vigour. 

It was announced that a peace-time army of 105,500 would be 
maintained in Abyssinia, comprized of 40,500 Italians, 40,000 Eritrean 
and Abyssinian Askaris, and 25,000 Somali Dubats, or irregulars. 

The Foreign Minister informed the Cabinet that since the system 
of licences for imports was adopted on July 1st, trade agreements had 
been concluded with Austria, Albania, Germany, Hungary, Iceland, 
and Switzerland, described as non-sanctionist countries. An agree- 
ment had also been reached with Brazil. 

It was learnt that the Government considered that all agree- 
ments on quotas and payments existing before November, 1935 were 
nullified by their non-application through sanctions. When sanctions 
were lifted negotiations with the sanctionist States were opened on 
the basis that, where Italy was a debtor trade exchanges should be 
effected in such a manner as to leave, in her favour, a margin which 
would be earmarked to pay off gradually the frozen trade debts. 
Wherever Italy was a creditor trade would be fully balanced. 

On this basis trade agreements had been concluded with Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Norway, Sweden, and Turkey, but negotiations 
had been suspended with Great Britain and the Netherlands. Great 
Britain claimed that Italian exports should be earmarked for the 
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payment of Italian debts contracted before sanctions, reported to 
total some {2} million. 

Negotiations with Russia had been broken off, as Italy could not 
accept her claim to maintain, as in the past, a large balance in her 
favour. 

Decrees were issued providing for money grants for the Services 
(the amounts were not published) for the establishment of a body of 
150,000 Empire workmen within the framework of the Blackshirt 
Militia, and for the creation of a specialized unit called “‘ Reparti d’ 
Africa,” consisting of nine Blackshirt mechanized battalions, with 
headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

September 14th.—The Foreign Secretary of State of Austria arrived 
in Rome to see Signor Mussolini. 

An economic agreement with Poland was signed in Rome providing 
for ‘* a large increase ”’ in deliveries of Polish coal. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, stated that the forces in Abyssinia 
must be provided with arms, etc., manufactured on the spot, in case 
ever a coalition of foreign States should close the Suez Canal. 

September 21st.—It was stated in Rome that until Italy’s relations 
with France and Great Britain had been completely clarified it would 
be difficult to open negotiations for a new agreement to replace 
Locarno. 

The Giornale d'Italia considered that this clarity and the mutual 
trust needed for a binding agreement were still non-existent. It felt 
that if Germany asked that—while the Locarno policy was under pre- 
paration—the ground should be cleared of the effects of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, Italy would have reason to desire that the bases of the 
relations between the States which signed the first Locarno Pact should 
be clarified in other respects. 


Japan. 

September gth.—It was announced that three warships had been 
sent to Pakhoi to protect Japanese residents. 

September 1oth.—The Minister of Finance was reported to have 
informed the Premier’s conference on national policy that to meet 
the new demands of the Services would mean a Budget in 1937 of 
3,200 million yen, or nearly goo millions more than the current year. 
(The conference was held between representatives of the War Office, 
Admiralty, Foreign Office, and Finance Ministry). 

September 11th.—On the orders of the Army authorities employees 
at all the military arsenals resigned from their trade unions. 

It was stated by official spokesmen that the Japanese intention 
of retaining 16,000 tons of submarines, due for scrapping on Decem- 
ber 31st, was not felt to justify any further building of submarines 
by the U.S.A. 

Great Britain’s action entitled Japan to retain 27,000 tons of 
destroyers, but as Japan only had 11,000 tons of those vessels in excess 
of the Treaty limits, she intended to make up the balance with sub- 
marines, for reasons of economy. It would be absurd to scrap 16,000 
tons of submarines on December 31st, and begin to build the same 
tonnage of destroyers on January Ist. 

The Japanese communication to London was an announcement 
of an intention, and did not require an answer. 
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September 21st.—The Navy Office issued a statement explaining 
the sending of fresh landing parties to Chinese waters by saying that 
“anti-Japanese terrorism has spread throughout China, and the 
existing situation does not permit Japan to place implicit confidence 
in the Chinese authorities.” 

The Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army, in a statement, hinted 
that the Army was losing patience with the slow progress of diplomatic 
negotiations and added: “It can be said that peace in East Asia is 
now threatened with ruin. The stabilization of North China is 
absolutely necessary, and the Kwangtung Army expects to achieve 
such a stabilization, whatever the cost.” 


League of Nations. 
September 14th.—The Report was published of the Economic 


Committee, which expressed the view that the moment had arrived 
for consultations between the principal States with a view to a common 
policy regarding the removal of exchange control and restriction of 
payments and the ultimate stabilization of the exchanges. 

September 18th.—The Council met in private session. It decided 
to forward to the Assembly the replies received from 17 Governments 
to the enquiry for their views as to reform of the Covenant. 

September 19th.—The Council opened its public session. No 
delegate from Italy was present. The report on the traffic in opium 
was adopted. 

The Finance Committee decided to recommend that the system 
of control exercised over the finances of Austria should be terminated. 
The Austrian Minister of Finance informed the press that the moment 
was favourable for declaring that the Reconstruction Plan (set up 
under the Agreement of July 15th, 1932), had been completed. 

September 20th.—The Spanish Foreign Minister was entertained 
by the press and, in a speech, said his Government had time on their 
side and were sure of success in the end. They had secured possession 
of the archives of the insurgents, which showed that the plot had 
been prepared over a year previously, but action had been repeatedly 
postponed until the victory of the Frente Popular at the polls forced 
the hands of the plotters. 

The rising had left Spain without an army, and everything had 
to be improvised. He had come to Geneva, he said, to put the views 
of the great majority of the Spanish people before the Assembly. 

September 21st.—The Assembly met and elected Sefior Lamas, 
Argentina, President. The Ethiopian delegation took part. 

The President said the conciliation procedure used in the Chaco 
was a valuable precedent, an example of the assistance of nations not 
members of the League and of a regional principle worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Referring to the Pan-American Peace Conference, he said that 
the League meeting would be linked by a similarity of aim and would 
deal with analagous problems. 

The Credentials Committee was formed, of the heads of the British, 
French, and Soviet delegations, and of Sefior Tudela (Peru), M. Limburg 
(Holland), Mr. Jordan (New Zealand), M. Ososky (Czechoslovakia), 
M. Politis (Greece), and M. Aras (Turkey). 

The rapporteur of the Credentials Committee informed the 
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Assembly that the Committee had come to the conclusion that the 
question whether the Abyssinian delegation had the right to attend 
needed further examination, and would be the subject of a second 
report. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia arrived in Geneva. 

September 22nd.—The report of the Finance Committee was 
issued. 

The Credentials Committee decided to recommend the Assembly 
to refer the question of the validity of the Abyssinian delegation’; 
credentials to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

It also decided to set up a sub-committee of jurists to advise 
on the formalities of procedure. 

The Assembly held only a formal meeting, to revise the agenda 
and appoint committees. 

At the meeting of the Broadcasting Conference a letter was 
received from the Italian delegate stating that the delegation regretted 
it was no longer possible for it to take part. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

September 17th.—The Registrar of the Permanent Court received 
a telegram from the London agents of the Emperor of Abyssinia 
making application on his behalf for the convening of an extraordinary 
session of the Court “to hear the case of Ethiopia in the matter of 
the recent breach of international law by the Italian Government.” 


The Netherlands. 
September 15th.—The Budget for 1937 was published, and showed 


expenditure at 657,794,000 florins ({£88,294,000), and revenue at 
610,059,000 florins. The deficit of 47 millions odd was to be reduced 
to 34 millions by various measures which did not include any increases 
in taxation. 

September 20th.—It was announced that the Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Madrid had been recalled owing to the Spanish Government’s failure 
to prevent the violation of the immunity of the Dutch Legation 
(Furniture and other articles had been confiscated by the police). 


Norway. 
September 13th.—The Government received from the Soviet Govern- 


ment a further Note expressing dissatisfaction with the Norwegian 
reply of September 3rd. 


Palestine. 

September gth.—Fighting occurred at Tershina, and 29 Arabs 
and one British soldier were killed, while five British constables were 
killed when going to the assistance of a mail-car, fired on by Arabs. 

Further statements were made by Arab leaders to the effect that 
in their manifesto of August 30th they never meant the strike to con- 
tinue beyond the point when the principle of mediation should have 
been accepted by all parties. 

September 11th.—Fighting between troops and Arab bands near 
Haifa resulted in one British soldier and five Arabs being killed. 

September 12th.—The High Commissioner received the members 


of the Higher Arab Committee. 
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September 13th.—The Arab Committee issued a reply to the state- 
ments issued by the British Colonial Office in which it stated that the 
strike had not been called by the Committee, which was created five 
davs later. The disturbances had begun at Tel-Aviv and not at Jaffa, 
and the blame for them did not lie with the Arabs. 

It also claimed that the Arab demands for the cessation of im- 
migration and the sale of land to Jews were not inconsistent with the 
terms of the Mandate, and denied that the Arabs were hostile towards 
mediation by Arab Sovereigns. 

September 15th—Two Arabs were sentenced to death for firing 
on troops. 

The Ciena prohibited a Congress of town committees, which 
the Higher Arab Committee had called for September 17th. 

The Government statement pointed out that the local committees 
might confer individually and submit their decisions to the Higher 
Committee. (The meeting had been called by the Arab leaders to 
consider what reply should be made to the High Commissioner’s demand 
that the Committee should give an unequivocal reply to the question 
whether it intended to call off the strike and stop terrorism in order 
to prevent the imposition of martial law. Experience of such meetings 
had shown that if only one delegate attempted to show his patriotism 
by opposing a conciliatory course of action, others who had favoured 
yielding would at once: outvie each other in supporting an extreme 
poli¢ y). 

Near Haifa a goods train was derailed, and at Ain Farah a pumping 
station was blown up. 

September 16th.—Government officers at Jaffa, Haifa, Tulkeram, 
Beisan, and other towns, called meetings of local Arab notables, in- 
cluding newspaper editors, and urged them to use their influence to 
stop violence and to accept the Royal Commission as the real solution 
of their difficulties. It was pointed out to them that their failure to 
do their part to secure order would place a grave responsibility on 
their shoulders if the Government had to use military measures. 

September 17th.—The District Commissioner in Jerusalem saw 
some 100 Arab notables in small groups and endeavoured to secure 
their co-operation in bringing the strike to an end. 

He was reported to have been told that both public opinion and 
the bands in the hills could be satisfied by only one thing—a word 
from the Government that immigration would be suspended. 

The High Commissioner and the Commander of the Forces in 
Palestine went to Amman and saw the Emir of Transjordan. 

September 20th.—The general consensus of opinion as to the result 
of the consultations of the Government District officers and the 
provincial Arab committees was that the latter were in favour of 
carrying on the struggle if the Government had no satisfaction to 
otter to the Arabs in return for their surrender. 

Two members of the Higher Arab Committee were reported to 
have stated that there was no hope of resistance being called off, unless 
the initiative were to come from Arab Princes who were recognized 
by the population as speaking in the interests of the whole Arab 
people. 

September 21st.—The so-called “‘ Arab Army” was reported to 
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be holding villages to ransom to raise funds to continue the fight, and 
in some cases to have met with armed resistance from the villagers, 


Poland. 

September 10th.—General Rydz-Smigly was given an enthusiastic 
welcome on his return to Warsaw, and the Gazeta Polska stated that 
in receiving the General so cordially the French people, as well as the 
French Army and Government, appreciated the fact—evident in 
Poland—that his actual authority greatly exceeded the formal com- 
petence of the Inspector-General of the Forces. 

September 11th.—The French Minister of Commerce and Industry 
arrived in Warsaw. 

September 14th.—The Polska Zbrojna, the organ of the General 
Staff, announced that the time had arrived for “‘ extensive and decisive 
action by the authorities for conquering unemployment among the 
youth,” and reminded its readers that there was a void of seven years 
in the lives of many young men between leaving school and entering 
the Army. This would be filled by service in labour camps which, 
*‘ besides physical preparation for manhood, will develop patriotism 
and discipline, and create respect for personal dignity and the uniform.” 

It was not sufficient to find employment for young men, it 
declared ; they must be organized in cadres and in such a way as to 
guarantee Poland’s internal unity and external strength. 

Signature of trade agreement in Rome. (See Italy). 

September 16th.—Some lives were lost during an affray between 
villagers and the police near Lublin, when 15 men, described as “ well- 
known Communists ”’ were arrested. 

It was stated that Communist activity among the peasants, 
conducted by agents of the Comintern in complete disregard of the 
Polish-Soviet Non-aggression Pact of 1932, required the police to 
undertake “ revisions ” in several villages, and that the ** Anarchists” 
resisted arrest and fired at the police. 

September 17th.—The Cabinet approved a decree for the establish- 
ment of labour camps for young men between 18 and 20, preparatory 
to their call to the colours. 

September 18th.—The Cabinet also approved decrees providing 
for the distribution among peasant occupiers of State lands and 
privately-owned estates. 

September 21st.—It was announced that owing to disturbances 
caused by armed members of political organizations, the authorities 
at Lodz caused searches for arms to be carried out at the premises of 
the Nationalist, Socialist, and Jewish Parties. Over 300 bayonets, 
daggers, etc., and large quantities of iron and lead pipe had been 
seized. The Union of Jewish Schoolteachers was dissolved and the 
premises closed. 


Portugal. 


September toth.—Rumours of further attempts at mutiny in the 
Fleet were denied by the Government, which issued a communiqué 
stating that “ the civil war in Spain constitutes an international battle 
waged on a national battleground, where great Powers are trying to 
obtain, either by means of internal activity or by the dispatch of men 
and munitions, the triumph of their own ideals. When Spanish 
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politics took their present trend Spanish agents. . . endeavoured to 
provoke a revolutionary movement for the undermining of Portugal. 
They found opportunities to instil the germ of revolution among the 
personnel of the Navy, some of whom they incited to join the Red 
elements of Spain.” 

The Government, it continued, now saw the necessity of inten- 
sifying their offensive against Communism and the Communists. 

' A decree was issued obliging every official and member of the 
Services to declare that he belonged to the social order established by 
the Constitution of 1933, and that he repudiated Communism and all 
revolutionary ideas. 

Reply to French Government ve international committee to 
supervise non-intervention. (See France). 

September 16th.—A decree was issued authorizing the formation 
of the ** Portuguese Legion,”” composed of volunteers, to be trained 
on military lines to form a corps to combat revolutionary doctrines, 
especially Communism and Anarchism. 


Rumania. 
September gth.—The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in 
Bucarest and conferred with M. Tatarescu and the Foreign Minister. 
September 11th.—Report re strengthening of arrangements for 
strategical and military co-operation with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia). 
September 13th.—Little Entente Committee’s conference at 
Bratislava. (See Czechoslovakia). 


Spain. 
September gth.—The Government claimed the capture of Huesca 
and reported successes near Talavera. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that fighting had occurred at Malaga 
two days previously between representatives of rival trade unions. 

General de Llano stated it was not true that 24 Italian aeroplanes 
had been landed at Vigo, and asserted that 7,000 Red Militia had 
reached Barcelona from France, and that 800 machine-guns had come 
for the Spanish Government via Hendaye. 

September 1oth.—The Government made an offer to spare the 
lives of the insurgents in the Alcazar, at Toledo, and the garrison of 
Huesca if they surrendered. 

The People’s Tribunal at Barcelona, after sitting for a week, 
sentenced 16 Army officers to death, and in 11 cases the sentences 
were carried out. The total number condemned to death since the 
rising was stated to be 22. 

A Pamplona newspaper reported that the Madrid Government 
and the insurgent leaders had begun negotiations for a 15 days’ 
armistice. From Burgos, however, it was reported that Generals Mola 
and Franco had met there and made plans for an offensive against 
San Sebastian. Insurgent aircraft dropped pamphlets over that town 
giving the Basque Nationalists 48 hours in which to restore order and 
enter into parleys. (The Basques in the town outnumbered the 
Anarchists and Syndicalists). 

The Times photographer on the northern front was expelled 
from the country by General Mola’s headquarters at Burgos, and 
the correspondent of the Morning Post and Yorkshire Post left for 
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France rather than remain at Burgos and have all his message 
censored. 

The Madrid and the Catalan Governments were reported to have 
agreed to a proposal for an exchange of prisoners put forward by 
the International Red Cross. 

Government attacks on Huesca continued, but part of the town 
still held out. At Talavera, also, fighting was continued inconclusively 

The President of the Catalan Generalitat issued a statement jp 
which he said: “If I am to remain at my post there shall be no 
sentences other than those of the Popular Tribunal.” 


September 13th.—San Sebastian was surrendered to the forces of 
General Mola without further fighting. The Basque Nationalists 
did not leave with the rest of the Government troops (which fled to 
Bilbao), but stayed to ensure that the town would be handed over 
intact. The Governor moved his headquarters to Zumaya. 

Attempts to save the women and children in the Alcazar at 
Toledo failed, as the Commandant refused to let anyone leave. 

The Catalan forces reported the capture of Sietamo, five miles 
from Huesca. 

Popular Tribunals, sitting at several towns on the east coast and 
in Catalonia, passed sentences of death on many soldiers, members 
of the Civil Guard, and others implicated in the rising. At Lerida 
II men were executed ; at Murcia, 10; and at Valencia, 6. 

At Bilbao large numbers of men of the Right, Carlists, Monarchists, 
Accion Popular, Falangists, as well as wealthy persons without anv 
political label, were murdered by the “ Night Brigade.” 


September 14th.-—The Generalitat, acting with the Economi 
Council, began to carry out a plan recently decided upon to organize 
the Catalan proletariat into nine economic regions. The regions were 
established by decree, and each was to be governed by a council com- 
posed of members of the workers’ and political parties in proportions 
which gave predominance to the proletarian organizations. 

Another decree provided for an increased control of big industries 
and public utilities, while others dealt with the granting of credits 
by private banks, the hoarding of gold, which was forbidden, and the 
practice of usury, also forbidden. 

The Barcelona branch of the Bank of Spain was taken over by 
the Generalitat. 

A British steamer was stopped by a Government flotilla leader 
and forbidden to proceed to Melilla, but the warship was attacked 
by an insurgent aeroplane and made off. 

A French steamer, stopped and boarded by the same warship, 
was compelled to proceed to Gibraltar instead of Melilla, and lodged 
a protest with the French Consul. 


September 16th.—Reports were current on the French frontier 
that fighting had occurred between Anarchists and Government Militia 
near Andorra and in Madrid itself. 

Heavy fighting was reported from near Huesca, each side claiming 
successes. 

The execution by the insurgents of Sefior Maurin, the Communist 


leader, was reported. 
The Foreign Minister, Sefior del Vayo, in a statement to the 
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foreign press said they wished to allow the fullest liberty of comment 
compatible with a war-time censorship. 

He also claimed that time was on the side of the Government, 
and the improvized Militia Army was completing its training under 
mre 
General de Llano, broadcasting from Seville, advised Spaniards 
residing abroad to return, as the Burgos Government had decreed the 
contiscation of absentees’ possessions failing their return. 

The Government withdrew their delegate to the meeting of foreign 
diplomatists at Hendaye, on the ground that there was no valid reason 
for attaching a representative to the heads of diplomatic missions in 
Madrid when they were outside Spanish territory. 

\t Malaga the Anarchists and Marxists were reported to have 
defied the Governor and declared the town to be a “ free city ” owning 
no allegiance to Madrid. 

September 17th.—The Madrid Government issued a decree creating 
a“ Vigilance Militia’ to assist in the task of tracking down Fascist 
and other enemies of the régime, of both sexes. It was to hold a 
monopoly of the right to search (hitherto exercised by all the unions). 

A second decree ordered the creation in every agricultural district 

municipal committee of the Frente Popular, invested with powers 
of coercion, to see that all available land was properly cultivated and 

vested. 

\ Spanish steamer arrived at Cartagena with a cargo of machine- 
guns, rifles and aeroplanes from Mexico for the Catalan Government. 

Reports from Tetuan showed that the reports of serious unrest 
in Morocco were without foundation. Ample troops remained there 
to ensure good order (the number sent to Spain was stated to be about 

and among them there was much sympathy for General 
anco. 

The French Government, through the Consul at Tetuan, de- 
manded from the insurgent leaders there an apology and an indemnity 
of 300,000 francs for the execution of a French national living in the 
Spanish Zone. 

September 18th.—The Alcazar, which had been mined by the 
Government forces, was blown up after a siege of 63 days. The 
occupants, some 1,000 men and 400 women and children, refused to 
surrender or to allow the women and children to leave. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that differences had arisen in the 
Government warships among the crews and the seamen’s committees, 
and meetings of the latter were held at Malaga to discuss further action 
by the fieet. 

The Civil Governor of Malaga was reported to have asked Madrid 
to relieve him of his office, as he was unable to control the Red Militia 
and the various rival trade unions. 

September 19th.—Foreigners were evacuated from Malaga by 
sritish warships owing to the situation having got out of control. 
The Civil Governor asked the Government to send 3,000 additional 
troops from Cartagena, but the request was not complied with. 

General de Llana broadcast that on taking Ronda his troops had 
found that 512 of the leading men of the town had been executed by 


the Communists. 
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The People’s Court at Almeria condemned to death 33 person; 
accused of participating in the revolt. 

The insurgents claimed the capture of Navafria, 50 miles nor} 
of Madrid, where were situated some of the principal reservoirs 
supplying the capital with water. 

September 20th.—The survivors of the explosion at the Alcazar 
still held out and Government forces sprayed petrol on the ruins anj 
set them on fire. 

The French frontier authorities decided to close the frontier 
every night at the eastern end of the Pyrenees, with a view to pre. 
venting the passage of “ suspected persons” and so to remove any 
excuse for insurgent operations near the frontier. (It was feared that 
the insurgents might attempt to blow up the frontier station at Port 
Bou from the air). 

The Madrid paper E/ Sol, referring to the way in which the British 
and French Empires might be affected by the result of the war, stated 
that “‘ the traitor generals are the mask behind which international 
Fascism is hiding.” 

New diplomatic representatives were appointed to Moscow, Paris, 
Washington, and Monte Video, to replace the Ministers who had 
resigned. 

General de Llano stated that 47 Russian aeroplanes had landed in 
the country, 37 of them at Valencia. 

Speech at Geneva by the Foreign Minister. (See League of Nations). 

September 21st.—The People’s Tribunal in Madrid condemned to 
death Sefior Alonso, former Minister of the Interior, for treason to 
the cause of the people. He was a leader of the Radical Party. 

Sefior Caballero, as Minister for War, proceeded to Toledo to 
inspect the Government positions. 

General Mola’s troops occupied a position in the Guadarrama 
controlling the Madrid-Saragossa road. 

September 22nd.—Severance of diplomatic relations by Uruguay. 
(See Uruguay). 

Colonel Yagiie’s forces captured Maqueda, 45 miles south-west 
of Madrid, after an attack in which the town was heavily bombed 
from the air. 

At Malaga 100 suspected supporters of the Right were executed 
as a reprisal for air raids. 

Closing of frontier between Spanish Morocco and French territories. 


(See France). 
The battle for Madrid was described as having begun. 


Sweden. 
September 20th.—The Election to the Lower Chamber was held 


and resulted in the Conservatives losing 14 seats, and the Social 
Democrats gaining 8. The Communists gained 3. 


Syria. 
September 15th.—Fighting occurred in the Lebanon between 
armed Arabs and local gendarmerie, and in the Shouf district Arabs 
believed to be engaged in smuggling arms into Palestine were 


surrounded and arrested. 
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Uruguay. ' : : 
September 22nd.—The Government decided to sever relations 


with Spain, following the shooting by Militiamen in Madrid of the 
three sisters of the Consul. A demand for details and an explanation 
had not met with a satisfactory reply. 


U.S.A. 
September 15th.—In an address to the Good Neighbour League 


in New York Mr. Cordell Hull referred to the substantial increase 
in their defence forces and said it appeared essential, as ‘“‘ we would 
not serve the cause of peace by living in the world to-day without 
adequate powers of self-defence. . . . At the same time, I would make 
it clear with the utmost emphasis that we stand ready to participate 
in all attempts to limit armaments by mutual accord. . . .” 

It was unfortunately the case that since powerful nations had 
chosen to proceed in disregard of the Kellogg Treaty, “ this basis for 
international trust ” had been greatly impaired. 

If war were to occur anywhere, “* we must squarely face the fact,” 
he said, *‘ that to stay clear of a widespread major war will require 
great vigilance, poise, and careful judgment in dealing with such 
interferences with our peaceful rights and activities as may take 
place.” 
The resolutions of Congress of 1935 and 1936 (prohibiting the 
shipment of arms to belligerents and the flotation of loans and 
establishment of credits in the U.S. market by belligerent countries, 
as well as imposing the licensing system for all munitions), provided 
“some of the main essentials in a wise anticipatory policy.” The 
problem would continue to receive the careful study of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

September 16th.—It was learnt that eighteen American philosophers 
had, in a joint letter to the German Philosophical Association, de- 
clined an invitation to attend its session in Berlin, on the ground that 
the Reich Government was a dictatorship which was “ regimenting 
not only the life and labour of the German people, but their mind 
and spirit.” 

The Navy Department announced that a “ temporary ” European 
squadron would be formed, and it was understood its primary duty 
would be to evacuate foreigners from Spain. 

September 19th.—A statement was issued from the White House 
to the effect that ‘‘ the President does not want, and does not welcome, 
the vote or support of any individual or group taking orders from 
alien sources.” 

It referred to ‘“‘a certain notorious newspaper owner,” and 
described articles attempting to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt “ passively 
accepts support of alien organizations hostile to the American form 
of government ” as “‘ conceived in malice and born of political spite.” 
The American people would not allow their attention to be diverted 
by “ fake issues.” 

September 20th.—Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, numbering over 20, 
published articles stating that ‘‘ through its Comintern in Moscow and 
its puppet organizations in the United States Soviet Russia is taking 
an aggressive part in the Presidential campaign—on the side of the 
New Deal.” 
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September gth.—It was announced that no proceedings would be 
taken against M. Bukharin or M. Rykoff. 

It was stated by the press that the decree lowering the age of 
recruits called up aimed at relieving the State of the necessity of 
supporting their families and at avoiding the interruption of their 
training for any profession or trade. No increase in the Army was 
intended, and only the fittest were accepted. 

The number of recruits available in 1936 was stated to be 
2,177,000, and in the following three years something under a million 
and a half. 

September 12th.—The Commissar for War, speaking at Minsk to 
the troops taking part in the manceuvres, said “ the invincible Red 
Army is ready at any moment to destroy the enemy in his own 
territory.” The commander at Minsk, at a dinner to the heads of the 
foreign military delegations, said: ‘‘ Our Army is an army of peace 

. an aggressive spirit is foreign to it. However, in certain countries 
forces favouring the bringing about of war are at work—they menace 
the entire world with a new war which will bring unheard of calamities 
to all peoples. Fortunately, most countries are not treading this road, 
but are taking all measures to prevent war.” 

September 13th.—Further Note to Norwegian Government re 
Trotsky. (See Norway). 

Resumption of trade with Canada. (See Canada). 

September 14th.—The Moscow press used violent language in its 
references to the statements made by Herr Hitler at Nuremberg, which 
Pravda attributed to the Fiihrer’s desire to distract the world’s attention 
from the German rearmament and the accompanying worsening of 
the condition of the workers as to wages and food supplies. 

‘September 16th.—The Commissar of War, addressing officers of 
the Red Army during manceuvres at Kiev said: ‘ We are ready at 
any moment to encounter trouble . . . the capitalists are preparing 
war against us. . . . We have always been, and will be, adherents 
of peace, because we are convinced that only peace makes possible 
the progress of humanity. . . .” 

“Our enemies are miscalculating,” he went on. ‘“* This country, 
solid, mighty, 170 millions strong, is advancing in all directions in 
Socialist reconstruction, and is able to rebuff any enemy... . If 
anybody attempts to attack our country, our workers, men and 
women, our collective farmers, our intellectuals—the whole country— 
will take up arms. We are ready for war, comrades.”’ 

He also assured the workers of the Ukraine that ‘*‘ We have one 
firm intention, that, if the enemy attacks the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet 
White Russia, or any other part of the Union, we shall not only not 
admit him into the confines of our Fatherland, but we shall beat him 
in the territory from which he comes.” 

September 22nd.—The Pravda stated that some 2,000 tons of 
foodstuffs had just been despatched from Odessa as a first instalment 
in aid of Spanish women and children. 


Vatican City. 
September 14th.—The Pope received some 500 exiles from Spain, 
including four Bishops, and told them he had been moved by their 
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sufferings, endured for the name of Christ and because they were 
Christians. ‘“*It can only be said,” he declared, “that a satanic 
preparation has rekindled, and even more fiercely, in neighbouring 
Spain that flame of hatred and savage persecution which has been 
confessedly reserved for the Catholic Church and the Catholic religion, 
as being the one real obstacle in the way of those forces which have 
already given a sample and a measure of themselves in the subversive 
attacks on every kind of order from Russia to China, from Mexico 
to South America.” 


Yugoslavia. 
September 9th.—M. Stoyadinovitch in Bucarest. (See Rumania). 


September 11th.—Reports were circulated that as a result of the 
conversations in Bucarest measures were to be taken for strengthen- 
ing further the arrangements for strategical and military co-operation 
between Rumania and Yugoslavia. The latter was to take from 
Rumania the oil she required for the Services, and in return supply 
Rumania with copper, iron and zinc. Railway communication between 
the two countries was also to be improved. 

September 13th.—The Little Entente conference at Bratislava. 
(See Czechoslovakia). 

September 20th.—The Government issued a law providing for the 
conversion of peasants’ debts totalling 3,800 million dinars, by annulling 
half of the amount owed to banks and co-operative societies, and 
transferring one quarter to the shoulders of the Government. The 
peasants’ indebtedness was thus reduced by 75 per cent. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1936 
Sept. 22nd—Oct. 8th..... International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) hae we on .. Dubrovnik 


October goth ... *Sub-Committee on Tourist Statistics ... Geneva 
October rath .. *Committee of Statistical Experts ... Geneva 
October 15th ... *Fiscal Committee.... a _ .. Geneva 
October 27th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 
November 3rd ... American Presidential Election ee § 


November 29th ... Seventeenth Extraordinary All-Union 
Congress of Soviets __.... sins ... | Moscow 


December st ... Pan-American Conference on Peace Buenos 
Machinery as ome dios ae Aires 


*League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Ltd., Printers, Emerald Street, London, W.C.1. 
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